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disappointed his father on the currency and had carried
Catholic emancipation. But his father's influence and
his own lack of political divination still blinded him to
the signs of the coming time.
His eyes and those of the duke were at length opened
by the result of the general election. A last effort was
made before Parliament met to effect a reconciliation
with the Canningites. Huskisson3 s dismissal in 1828
had created a personal antagonism between him and the
duke. They were reconciled in September at the open-
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, but a few
seconds after they had shaken hands Huskisson was run
over by a passing locomotive. He died the same day.
Shortly afterwards the duke proposed to Palmerston
that he and some of his friends should re-enter the
Cabinet. But the Canningites had now become re-
formers, and Palmerston declined to join the duke
unless Lord Grey and Lord Lansdowne were also in-
cluded in the proposed arrangement. The duke, how-
ever, had only contemplated a reconciliation with the
Canningites, not a coalition with the Whigs, and the
negotiation fell through.
The ministers now prepared to face the inevitable.
Parliament was opened by the new king in person at
the end of October. The speech from the throne
offered no encouragement to popular aspirations and
no response to popular demands, and in the debate
on the address the policy of the ministers was vigor-
ously assailed by Lord G-rey in the House of Lords
and by 'Lord Althorp, who had now formally assumed
the lead of the Opposition, in the House of Commons.
They spoke in concert, and both declared that the